THE  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF
'And what did he get it for?' I had asked before
I went in.
'Well, I must confess I don't really know
exactly. . . . But whatever you do, don't ask him,
because he hates talking about it. As far as I
remember, he stayed at the head of his regiment,
although seriously wounded, and carried on with an
attack on the Nord Canal.'
The Commander-in-Chief held out his hand:
'The last time I saw you was on the I4th of July
at the British Embassy in Paris.*
'You're right, sir. You have a good memory.'
He asked us to sit down and offered cigarettes.
Conversation was easy: he spoke willingly and
extremely well. Several times, when he touched
upon technical questions of flying and gunnery, I
had to admire the precision of his information and
the clarity of his mind. He had a fund of sound
sense and gaiety. And always that astonishing
vitality, sensed in his laughter, his movements, in
the rapidity of his speech. He spoke of a German
aeroplane that had been brought down the day
before, of the material and personnel of the German
Air Force, of Hitler's probable plans (in connection
with which he quoted a saying of Foch's: 'In War
one does what one can'), of the necessity, if the
present inaction were to be prolonged, of finding
distraction for the troops. Then he described the
fortified zone that now separates Germany from